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THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ 


MILLENNIAL 


ne 


“Seek YETHE LORD, ALL YE MEEK OF THE EARTH, WHICH HAVS WROUGHT HIS JUDGMENT 


SEEK RIGHTEOUSNESS, SEEK MEEKNESS : IT MAY BE YE SHALL BE HID IN THE DAY OF THE 


Lorp’s ANGER.” ~Zephaniah ii, 3. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE PAST—PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 


When it was resolved to take mea- | 
sures to send help to Europe to bring 
out our poor co-religionists, the pro- 
spects for the success of the plan were 
not very flattering. Asthe winter ad- 
vanced they became less so, for times 
grew more stringent, money. more 
scarce, and obstacles of various kinds 
presented themselves to operate against 
the successful carrying out of the coun- 
‘el which had been given. Many of 
the people were in debt, and those 
who were not had but little means 
that they could control with which to 
curry on business and employ others. 
Inaddition te everything else, there 
were the grasshoppers, whose deadly 
Tavages in 1855 cut off nearly all the 
‘rops, and they were known to have 
deposited more eggs last Fall than 
they did in the Fall of 1854. Taking 
all our circumstances into considera- 
9g and viewing them as men usually 
0, the prospects never looked more 
: n they did this winter and 
‘pring. It seemed as though the.en- 
ag: was on the verge of 
ptcy, | 


Saturday, July 11, 1868. 


| of their past experience. With them. 


Price One Penny: 


« 


If we could only raise a good crop, 

it was felt that it would be our salva- 

tion. But what hope was there of our 

being able to do this in view of the 
myriads of grasshoppers there were 
hatched out? It is not improbable 
that some few thought that the send- 
ing for so many poor people, and the 
bringing of them into the Territory at 
such a time, was a very hazardous — 
project. How could they be employ- 

ed, when there were hundreds already 
seeking for employment! How could 
they be fed, when if the crops should 
fail, there was not enough breadstufis 
in the country to supply the present 
population? Yet there were very 


many—in fact, the great bulk of the — | 


people—who were convinced thatthe 
movement for bringing the pe wasa 
wise one, and that it would be over- — 

ruled for 
ings and heartily endorsed the plan, — 
not because they could clearly com- — 
prehend the steps by which the good — 
would be brought about, but because — 
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it has been a matter of faith. The, 


od. They had these feel- 
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believed that the call to send for the 
poor was from the Lord, and they 
could not think that if they did their 
duty, and contributed money to send 


for them, that He would make their’ 


willingness and liberality a means of 
bringing trouble upon themselves and 
the immigrants whom they should 
help. 

Although it would be premature at 
the present writing, while there yet 
remains a number of weeks before 
harvest, to count upon our crops as 
secure, and to indulge in gratulations 
respecting them, yet we may, without 
impropriety, allude to the change 
which has taken place in cur prospects. 
From the extreme north and the far 
south, and the intermediate settle- 
ments of the Territory, we receive the 
most encouraging reports respecting 
the crops. <A vreat breadth of land 
has been planted and sown, and the 
ravages of grasshoppers thus far have 
been comparatively limited. We have 
never had a more favorable season for 
farming, since our settleinent in this 
country, than the present. Rains 
have fallen in unprecedented abun- 
dance. At previous times when the 
grasshoppers have eaten oif the vege- 
tation, it has rarely, if ever, grown 
again. Their tooth seemed to poison 
it. But this year, probably owing to 
the rains which we have had, the grain 
has been killed only in very few in- 
stances, and where it has been eaten 
off, the ground could be replanted 
without the trouble of irrigating. 
These destructive insects may yet A 
considerable damage. But their num- 
bers have been greatly decreased. 
Iminense quantities of them have been 
washed away by the heavy rains which 
we have had; and it is hoped that, 
having been favored thus far in pre- 
serving so many fields from their de- 
vastations, we may be equally success- 
ful during the remainder of the sea- 
son, and yet reap a plentiful crop. 

A great opening for labor also now 
presents itself. When the immigrants 
arrive here their services will be need- 
ed. There will be no necessity for 


| 


PROSPECTS OF THE PAST——PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE.. 


them to remain idle a single day for | 


want of employment. The constry. 
tion of the railroad will give labor to 
all who desire it. Their coming this 
season will be an advantage in filling 
the contract, and the securing of the 
contract offers an advantage in bring. 
ing them ; as when the railroad com. 
pany receive reliable assurances that 
it is the bona fide intention of the 
men to work on their line, the ex- 
pense of their passage will be greatly 
lessened. 

There is employment now for all the 
surplus labor of the Territory for the 
next five months. The prices offered 
may not be such as men havé been in 
the habit of asking and receiving of 
late ; but the pay is money, and money 
is needed to meet liabilities and to 
free the people from debt. Where th: 
money is due from one to another in 
the community, it would not take a 
very large amount, if it were kejx 
circulating, to pay off all indebted- 
ness. Instead of our cattle, grain, 
flour, butter, and eggs, and other pre- 
duce, having to be sent out of the 
Territory, a cash market can be ob- 
tained for these things at home. gThis 
will be a double advantage. We wil 
keep owr own products, to: gonsnne 
ourselves, and the money with wluch 
they are purchased will still be in cir- 
culation here. If we have good crops, 
and economy be used in the manage- 
ment of them and the means whic 
will come into the hands of the people, 
this community will be in a most 
prosperous condition. Should this be 
the case, it would almost seem to 
more than we deserve, for we have 
misapplied our means and misused our 
prosperity, and pursued a reckless 
course generally. Our prospects to- 
day are very encouraging, and espect- 
ally so, as the change in them is clearly 
traceable to the obedience which the 
people have manifested to the counsel 


they have received. This should be 


an incentive to all to profit by the ex 
perience of the past, and be more wise 
in the future. —Deseret Evening News. 


_ He that to what he sees, adds observation, and to what he reads, 
is in the right rvad to kucow.edge, provided that in scrutinizing the 


others he neglects not his own, © 
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Trip ON THE COLORADO AND VIRGIN RIVERS. — 
St. Thomas, Pah-Ute co., } | 


Arizona, April 12, 1868. | 
Rditor Daily Telegraph. 

Having just returned from a trip 
to the junction of the rivers Virgin 
and Colorado of the west, Il thought 
it might be interesting to you to give 


adescription of our voyage and what 


We 

Tuesday last (7th inst.) we launch- 
ed our ski’, about one and a half 
miles east of this town, into the Vir- 
gin river, We were three persons, 
Andrew Gibbons, Henry Barney, and 


your humble servant. We pushed off 


from the shore a little before sunrise, 
with our biankets and provisions. 
The river is at a very low stage, and 
we soon found it quite an art to fol- 
low the channel. Brother Gibbons, 
who is a bold, hardy pioneer of the 
west, took the helm, and we proceeded 
onat a very rapid rate, without the 


use of oars, only occasionally, to! 


TRIP ON THE COLORADO AND VIRGIN RIVERS, 


— 


foaming, tossing, whirling, and pitch 


shun boulder ar some jutting 


point. 


A young man on a horse trotted ! 


along on the shore for a short dis- 
tance, but we went swifter than he. 
Three wagons started the day before 
and camiped about six miles down the 
river. These had started on also very 
early, but we overtook them about 
eight miles from our starting point. 
There we ran ashore and helped to 
ind a ford, 

After sccing the wagons over safe, 
we started’ on again, and after drag- 
ging ovcr a few sand bars, came to 
the second crossing, and stopped, and 
‘0 on to ihe last crossing. 

But to the river. At first we found 
broad, flat river, runnin very rap- 


pidly, with stationary waves about. 


‘our to tive feet high and twenty feet 
wide, in the centre of the channel, 
and often coming over like breakers. 
brother Gibbons contrived to keep 
on the outer edge of these, except 
when obliged to bouse throngh to 
some pomt or whirlahead. It 
Was truly an enchanting » ide. 

. Ye Stopped at noon at a mountain 
“ Sait, where two brethren, Samuel 


' was about ten feet above its ordinary 
stage of water, running aboat thre 


night. 


called, because of some 18 or 20 im» * 


‘ 


? 


Hill and James K. Baldwin were hews_ 
ing off salt with axes to fill a contract. 
From this point commenced the greate 
est difficulties of navigating the river 
—the narrows, where the turbulent 
Rio Virgin (called truly by the Pahs 
Ute Indians, Pah-ruche, or boiling, 
foaming, raging, treacherous water,} 
has, at some distant period, burst its 
way through a low range of rocky 
mountains, draining the Dixie couns 
try, which, for hundreds of miles in 
every direction, shows very evident 
signs of having been formerly a vast 
ocean hed. 
It was a grand sight to sve the river 


ing over boulders, around sharp rock¥ 
points, often under overhanging leds 
ges, and our stout little craft ghdimg 
like a race horse under the guidanem’ 
of a fearless heart, a stout hand, « 
an eye like an eagle’s. Wegra 
over many rocks, just touching, and 
over we flew. In one instance, mm 
one of the narrowest passes between 
perpendicular rocks, the whole mass 
of water of the Virgin pouring through 
a rocky gulch, about three rods widey 
we struck a rock on the larboard sideyt 
which made our boat reel and dip | 
some water, but the river was too 
tierce to stop more than a second, it 
rose against her and lifted her over 
and on we went. We stopped about 
two milesfrom the mouth of the river,, 
and camped with the wagons for the: 
Wednesday morning, after secing: 
the wagon safe over the last crossing, 
being the sixteenth, we turned the 
prow down stream, and were soon row= 
ing across the great Colorado of thel — 
West. We found that this great rivem 


miles an hour, having asmooth strong. 
current, except when it met an occa- — 
sional impediment, such as a bouldem 
or jutting rock. We rowed dowm, 


about four miles below the mouth of | 
the Virgin, and passed the Boulder? 


Rapids, as. that part of the rivérds> 


aus 
: 
» 
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mense boulders that have tumbled 
from the overhanging cliff. 

About one mile below this place we 
crossed to the left bank, and amused 
ourselves awhile with a walk up the 
bluff, and then started back taking 
advantage of an eddy, and intending 
to reach the right bank above a point 
- of rocks that jut out a few rods into 
_ the river, and against which the cur- 
rent of the river is thrown from a 
point on the other shore. When the 
current struck our boat, about five 
rods from shore, she sheared down 
stream for an instant, and that in- 
stant was just too late for us to shun 
a great whirling vortex, that made 
me think of the maelstrom on the 
coast of Norway. Our little cruft was 
sucked into it in an instant, as the 
saying is, ** Before you could bat yeur 
eye,” and was whirled around with 
irresistible force for a few seconds, 
heeling until the water ran over her 
lee gunwale, about thee inches deep. 
She then instantly righted, and bya 
atrong, steady pull at the oar, the dan- 
ger was passed, and we were on smooth 
water again. I[n the centre the vortex 
was about three feet deep, and the 
diameter was about twenty yards. I 
had barely time to grasp in my mind 
the appearance and size of the vortex, 
and the grandeur of its appearance, 
— it vanished like a vision of the 

ight. 
© We went ashore just below, landing 
en a pebbly beach, and looking back 
watched with admiration the workings 
of that miniature maelstrom, forming 
at the rocky point, rushing with im- 
petuosity for several minutes, then 
amoothing over to form again. I 
the river to be between 300 and 

00 yards across. 

. Our trip to the Colorado was under- 
taken to catch fish with a seine about 
one hundred and fifty feet long, built 
by brother Henry Barney, of St. Tho- 
mas, und brother Joseph S. Allen, of’ 
St. Joseph. The boat was built by 

ur humble servant, aided by brother 

ey. 

-/¥inding the river too high for suc- 


TRIP ON THE COLORADO AND VIRGIN RIVERS. 


is mountainous, the mountains bein 
tossed up in every variety of form, 
generally precipitous, and suppesed 
as yet impracticable for even an In. 
dian trail. So we returned to the 
last crossing of the Virgin. Just 
where we left the Colorado we rosea 
high bluff, and got upon the great 
plain where the future city is to be 
built. The first object that struck 
my eye was the immense variety of 
sweet little flowers, blooming in every 
variety, form, and color, frem half an 
inch high to two feet, and from the 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter to 
four inches. They would have made 
a city belle’s eyes dance in her head. 
Some were without smell, but some 
_were as sweet as the lily of the valley. 
A few hundred yards from the brow 
of this bench, where we rose it from 
the river, we came to a great natural 
curlosity—a well, as it is terined. It 
is about one hundred yards across the 
top, the sides being at an angle of 
about eighty. The water is about 
75 feet below the surface—is as blue 
as the ocean and full of salt. Brothers 
John F. Cahoon, George Watt, James 
Williams, James ess, and —— Hall, 
tried to throw across the mouth, but 
did not. We all tasted of the water, 
some going down to it, while some 
remained above. Having no cup, the 
water was brought up by Henry Bar- 
ney in his shoe. Brother John F. 
Cahoon sounded it, and found about 
45 feet depth of water. It is so clear 
that a small stone can be seen descend- 
ing to at least 20 feet. The appear- 
ance is that of the crater of a volcano, 
though without any appearance of 
fire, the sides being rocky near the 
surface of the water, and gravelly 
above, and almost circular in form. 
From here we proceeded to the Vir- 
gin and crossed, and then brother 
Andrew Gibbons boldly struck into 
the mountain washes, and led us over 
a gradual smooth ascent to a high 
plain, finding a mountain of salt about 
four miles from the mouth of the Vir 
gin. “We continued on this high plane 
abont 12 miles, and then descended 4 


eessful fishing, we cached our little 
q@aft in a sand drift, gave charge to 
an Indian to watch over her, and 
turned our steps homeward. The 


wash, smooth and gradual, to the Vir- 
gin, and crossed, thus finding 4 

road from the mouth to St. Thomas, 
with only two crossings where we have 


country on the west of the Rio Virgin 


hitherto had to make 18 on that most 
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treacherous of all rivers. Thus ended | 4 time of general good health: 1 ami 

our trip. | just startin out to mow & load of hay, 
We have had some glorious showers | Some of the earliest wheat 

the past two days; irrigating the earth | ready to cut about the 10th to 15th of 

to & considerable depth. We have | May. | 


qheat headed out. Crops look splen- Yours truly, | i 
did all over the valley. We are put- Ccetis E. BoLtor. 4 


ting In & large amount of cotton. —Salt Lake Telegraph. 
Everybody 3s busy as bees, and it is | 


MULTIPLIED DIV ORCUES—PU BLIC IMMORALITY. 


Numerous complaints appear in the | They ‘act in collusion in getting Up the 
papers of the day respecting the fre- | necessary testimony t0 accompis 
quency of divorce cases. Many think | their object. The husband will con- 
they are pacoming entirely typo com- sent to be charged with adultery, and 
mon, and that they indicate a looseness actually assist in framing the necessary 
of morals not at all flattering to the na- evidence to sustain the charge, in OF-- 
tional purity. Unserupulous men and | der to obtain a divorce. This practice 
women, with plenty of money, can shows @ dreadfully degraded condition 
with very little trouble obtain judicial of society, and should be proteste 
severance from the ponds of matri- against by every man who has any Te- 
mony in many of the States. There | gard for virtue and the well-beimg of 
‘3 a class of lawyers east who adver- his fellow-creatures. 

tise their callings, and pledge their| Where society is corrupt, the pro- 


clients suecces3 10 abtaining divorces | priety of increasing the facilities for 
‘with secresy and despatch.” It is | obtaining divorces may well be ques 
said that through their agency, cases tioned. itis true that in places where 
of great moral turpitude and flagrant | divorces are difficult to obtain there 
wrong have occurred. They do not | may be frequent cases of individ 
hesitate at fraud to accomplish their suffering ; wives may have, in many 
ends, and are pretty sure of obtaining | instances, to endure crnel and inhu- 
any fees they may choose to demand, | man treatment ; but does society suffer 
their clients preferring to pay their | from these to as great an extent as it 
exorbitant charges quietly than to would if marital obligations eould be 
: make any noise over the matter. dissolved for the mos? trifling causes 
If society were pure, the ease with | But where the people are virtuous, 
which divorces are NOW obtained, in and the importance © the marriage 
any places would make but little dif- covenant 18 fully impressed upon 
ference in the conduct of husbands and | them, there may be great liberty given — 
wives ; but corrupt as itis, this facility | to women withoul it being abused. 
for: obtaining divorce ig a fruitful We are demonstrating this fact 1m this 
source of evil. Many who, if divorces Territory. There 18 no lace in the 
were difficult to obtain, would be con- world where ladies enjoy greater 
tent to live all their hives with their | liberty than they do here, yet, to their 
partners, now think the bonds of ma- praise be it spoken, divorces are less 
trimony very galling, and they take frequent among our people than in 
the earhest opportunity of throwing | any other place on the continent, of 
them off. It is not unfrequently the | equal popu tion. ‘Though enjoyin 


a case now-a-days for both husbands and | the largest practical liberty consisten 
48, wives to be equally anxious to sepa- | with the observance of proper regula- 
hve rate. They become tired of each | tions, they do not abuse their priv? 


other, and have others in view who, leges. They setan example of fidelity 
they think, will suit them better. | and virtue which the women 
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imitate. 


CHRISTIANITY, 


entire nitien might, with good results, 
The condition of affairs else- 


of Utah to feel thankful for the ney 
era that has been inaugurated,—D-5). 


Where, as described in the public | ret Freving News. 
prints, ought to cause every resident | 


CHRISTIANITY. 


(From the Lonton Rerieir.) 


To be an archidcacon is, we know, 
to be bound to discharge archidiaconal 
functions. For the purposes of news- 
paper discussion, public meetings, and 
incidental references in novels and 
other books, the definition of the word 


Christian is rapidly becoming just | 


about as pregnant. ‘‘ Oh, dear,” said 
the deserted housemaid, ‘‘I wish I 
was sure was a Christian; go and 
drown myself directly!” This simple- 
hearted antiivmianism is intelligible 
and even respectable by the side of 
some peoples notions of what it is to 
be a Christian. Lord Westbury, some 
time ago, informed the world in a few 


Inimoerial sentences that he owed ail. 


his success in life, including his ascent 


to the woolsack, to his Christianity, | 


which le deiitied to be making oneself 
agreeabie to everybody. The bare- 
Jegyed begevar-artist in chalk had an- 
other idea; he wrote, in the afternoon, 
under his colored mackerel on the flag- 


stones, *‘Only 3s. 6d. since 9 o'clock. | 


De you call this a Christian country?” 
To hundreds of thousands of minds 
Christianity is siill, as it once was, 
CVen more than it is uew, a purely 

arochial idea. There ain't a bit of 

hristianity in the parish now, sir,” 
complained an ancient constable in a 
remote villoge ; ‘“‘the railways and the 
eddivation have a-done away with it 
all.) Christianity?) They bum’kins 
caves no niore for iy stall than” 


| another view of the subject: ‘ Airthey 
a Christian people out there, sir? Do 
they take their drop o’ gin of a mor- 
ning as we do? A gentleman of the 
name of Strong wrote to-a contempo- 
rary, at the time of Mr. Mill's canvass 
for Westminster, to congratulate re- 
ligious people upon the fact that ‘the 
great logician of the age’ (or some- 
thing of that kind) had «vowed himself 
a Christian. Myr. Mill is, himself, the 
author of probably the very vaguest 
utterance ever made upon the subject 
_of what Christianity is ; for he says in 
‘his ‘* Liberty,’ ‘‘I believe that the 
sayings of Christ are all that I can see 
any evidence of their having been in- 


identical proposition as we could well 
get from ‘‘the great logician of the 
age.” If this is all, little Billy Wil 
‘merdings took upon himsvif an easy 
,yoke indeed, when he faithfully pro- 
-inised his mother that if she would not 
whip him he would experience religion. 
How many of us have been talking 
prose all our lives without knowing tt. 

We are leaving out of account en- 
tirely all sectarian questions. Extreme 
supralapsarians have inaintained that 
the Lord’s prayer was not Christian ; It 
omits, they say, what they call the 


distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel 


—free grace, election, reprobation, 
effectual calling, final perseverance, 
assurance and damnation. This spe 


W.th fine irony—‘ than they would for 
you, sir.’ Sydney Smith took the | 
parochial view, and, in a well-known 
article on Methodism, intimated as 
mich by heading somebody’s account 
of his ‘‘conversion,” in the words of 
amused surprise Brother So-and-so 
becomes a Christian.’ The cabman, in- 
formed by his missionary fare that the 
latter was fresh from Japan, took 


cies of low humour we do not trouble 


ourselves with; but we do assert that 


the colours and outlines in the word 
Christianity are, for most puble pur 
poses, becoming so faint that the word 
is in current use all but meaningless. 
You may talk of enlarging the signifi- 
cation of a word, but Mrs. Browning, 
long ago, told us that there are two 
ways in which a thing may be wide; 


tended to be,” which comes as near an 
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one, “by greatness of the thing con- 
tained,” the other, ‘by weakness of 
the contingent marge” If the mean- 
ing of the word Christianity 1s be- 
coming wider and wider every day, 
not by greatness of content, but by 
weakness of margin, it is only under- 
going the fate of many other aggrega- 
ting descriptive words ; only that does 
not exhaust the subject. In his ‘‘ First 
Principles,” Mr. Herbert Spencer re- 
‘erred to ‘*the religions” with a rich 
dayour of isolation, as if he were speak - 
ing of the Cagots or the Jumpers. But 
the thine has seareely come to that 
nass yet, and it may be worth while 
vrielly to call attention—thongh it 
must be done with extreme caution— 
to the processes of what may be termed 
endosmosis and exomosis which seem 
io be going on with regard to the 
meaning of the word Christianity. 
Ludicrous as the parochial idea of 
Christianity may be, the translation 
which the modern spirit is gradually 
giving to the word seems not less wide 
toa vood many serious people. That 
vou are to be christe.ed and confirmed ; 
that after that you are to paddle your 
own canoe, and not refuse to lend 
half-a-crown to a deserving object,— 
this is rather a sterile conception, it 
must be owned, but Christianity of 
this kind can be brought within the 
cdges of a higher definition; it is 
poor, but it may be replenished ; it is 
not, at all events, necessarily alien. 
But there are large numbers of devout, 
and also intelligent undevout, people 
who would maintain that the criticism 
of that parish constable, differently 
read, is a sound criticism. They would 
maiutain that Christianity really and 
truly has nothing to say to railways 
and “‘ eddication.” We read the other 
day in a leading article—and the same 
sort of a thing may be read any day of 
the week—that in a Christian country 
progress was the law of life ; and the 
ingenious writer went off to technical 
vducation, improvement by machinery, 
Paris exhibitions, proud standing of 
England at the head of the world’s 
“vlmerce, and similar commonplaces. 
But, complains our objecting friend, 
where is *‘ progress” to be found in my 
Bible? Where is literature, science, 
or art? What I find there is, swift 
woe denounced upon sinners, un- 
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| believers, and misbelievers ; the world 
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getting worse and worse until the end ; 
and the speedy return of the Lord to 
put an end to all this buying and 
selling, marrying and giving in mar- - 
riage. Again continues our objecting 
friend, you talk about universal tolera- 
tion, and you call it a Christian senti- 
ment ; but now, show me universal 
toleration in the New Testament. You 
cannot. I am expressly told there 
neither to eat nor abide with mis- 
believers. The fact is, continues 
this objector, by various tricks of 
phrases, and ingenions infiltrations of 
new meanings, you have succeeded in 
confusing people’s minds about Christi- 
anity till it has come to signify 
getting along comfortably. Christ- 
ianity without railways? Christign- 
ity without penny postage and penny 
gs ? Without clubs and telegrams? 
ithout free trade and cheap delaines, 
and somebody always preaching pro- 
gress and internationalisms of all sorts ! 
It is quite certain that the majority of 
people do mix these things up with 
their Christianity, and never trouble 
themselves to ask, for example, whether 
there has been any natural basis for 
the aversion which one particular type 
of Christianity (culminating in Roman 
Catholicism) has shown to science, 
or the aversion which another type 
(descending to supralapsarianism) has 
shown to art. We are all aware that, 
in practice, the aversion to art is dis- 
appearing in deeply serious Protestant 
circles, and that their worldly confor- 
mity, as they would once have called 
it, is now such that, in looking at, sa 
a congregational church, with its welll 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, its nice 
organ, its singing classes, and cheerful 
reunions, one is half-startled into ask- 
ing—Is this pleasant association of 
well-to-do people, who play — 
and read novels—this genial club 
tinged with occasional colors of serious- 
ness, and tagged with bits of mission- 
ism and Sunday-schoolism—is this a 
Christian church? But our doubting 
friend would be compelled to go further 
than this, though the whole question 
may be debated upon the ground of 
that double aversion of which we have 
just spoken. 
Of all the books that have lately 
been published, if one were asked to 
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name the work in which the modern 
spirit, as Dr. Newman and Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold would call it, is most pro- 
minent, one would probably be com- 
pelled to name ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” Yet 
what does this book, by its very title, 
claim to be? A portrait of the Founder 
of Christianity! We are quite cer- 
tain that cur recalcitant friend would 
say, upon reading ‘‘ Ecce Homo,”— 
You may, perhaps, have deceived 
yourself to begin with, so I will not 
charge you with a deliberate intention 
to deceive ; but to call this Christianity 
is an andacious pretence. You may, 
at your pleasure, put this meaning into 
certain words, and take that meaning 
out of other words; but when your 
work is done, it is assuredly false work, 
and the new wine must, and does, 
under your very eyes, burst the old 
bottles. All this, in fact, is invented 
opinion. You have painted out the 
old lineaments and the old colors, and 

ainted in features and tints of the 

anchester mind and the Comtist 
mind, with a modern sentimental 
brush, just as if you wanted to see how 
it would look. And then you say, 
**Behold the Man.” You might as 
well pretend to reproduce the pre- 
historic priest by the Macaulay process. 

We cannot pursue this subject much 


further, chiefly because it would lead 
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us into fields of inquiry foreign to the 
use and wont of newspaper writing 
But we may add that we do not believe 
truth and goodness gain by insincey 
or half-sincere processes of any kind, 
The process which is now going on in 
reference to the signitication of the 
word Christianity involves, or wil 
shortly involve, the significance of the 
thing itself. It is a process of subor. 
dination and absorption. Now Christi- 
anity -and we may here frankly take 
that as a symbol of all religious truth— 
must for ever refuse to be absorbed or 
subordinated. One rather new feature 
in the question is the peculiar way— 
we dare to add the offensive way—in 
which certain men of science have 
taken to talk ‘‘Christianity” of their 
sort. Itis a mixture of arrogance and 
pinchbeck tenderness which appears, in 
some inscrutable way, to afiiliate itself 
to the continuity of force and the laws 
of heat. It begins by praying to one- 
self and loving humanity, and it wil 
end, if it runs its natural course, inthe 
most merciless and horrible tyranny 
the world ever saw. It may run its 
natural course; but we object to its 
making the circuit in stolen term 
ology. There is no copyright in great 
truths, but there is im symbols and 
watchwords when fighting is to be 
done. 
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THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS’ MILLENNIA 


SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1868. 


A CHANGE COMING. 


I, STAR. 


The action taken by President Young and the Saints in Utah in regard & 
the grading of the most difficult part of the Union Pacific Railroad, has began 
to cause much surprise. From the time when the project was first seriously 
entertained, they have been anxious that it should be executed ; but the world 
would not believe their assertions to this etfect. 
words,” and the fact that the ‘‘ Mormons” are actually at work on the road, 
with that energy and heartiness which they are accustomed to throw into all 
their labors, is a testimony which cannot be gainsayed that they were ™ 
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vest in declaring themselves favorable to the undertaking. | | 
The following from the Omaha Herald expresses the feelings of a great many 
sons upon this matter :— | | 
“Habitual haters of the sagacious ruler of the Mormons in Utah predicted, 
more than two years ago, that the leaders of that people would do all in 
wir power to hinder and obstruct the building of the National Highway te 
1: Lake. What must have been the surprise of these people when they read 


wing Brigham, instead of impeding the great work, had actually taken the 
tire contract to build it from Echo Cajion to the City of the Saints?) 
It struck us with surprise, and we doubted the absolute verity of the state- 
ent, when Delegate Hooper told us, a year and a half ago, that the Mormon 
ople desired nothing more sincerely than the immediate completion of the 
pilway to Salt Lake. When it was observed that its first effect would natup- 
lly be to break down the peculiar ‘‘ twin relic,” he replied that, so far from 
orking such a change, it would have an entirely different effect. The Mor- 
yon theory of seclusion from the outer world, which led the Saints to the 
eerts of Utah originally, seems to have answered its purpose, unless indeed 
hat of necessity has supplanted it, upon the principle that what cannot be 
elped must be borne. . 
The Union Pacitie Company are fortunate doubly fortunate, as fortunate as 
hey have been wise in having secured the powerful aid of Brigham Young in 
he prosecution of their great work. It is due to him to acknowledge that, 
rm the incipiency of the enterprise, it has had his constant co-operation and 
sistance down to the present hour ; and that he steps in with so large a con- 
wu! of labor to strengthen the hands of the Company in pushing the Union 
aciiic to speedy completion, is a feather in Brigham’s cap, and it will go far, 
re doubt not, to conciliate the acrimonious hostility hitherto preached and 
racticed against that able man.” | | 
The world will discover after a while that they were deceived as to the 
ews of the “‘ Mormons,” not only in regard to the railroad, but concerning a 
peat any other important questions. Those who have attempted to handle 
be “Mormon” question, have persistently refused to accept our statements 
dexplanations, while they have been willing and anxious to receive the 
lost monstrous and ridiculous stories that cur enemies could invent. The 
Peatest misunderstanding therefore prevails, and. prejudice in consequence 
its so high, that it is next to impossible to make the truth plain to many 
wusands of weil-disposed people. ‘The very name of ‘‘ Mormon” seems to 
Pghten them. Our Elders labor under the disadvantages of suspicion and 
trust when they attempt to introduce the doctrines of the Chureh, or vindi- 
ate the character of the people. | 
ltis true that these feelings have become much modified during the last few 
eats, especially among people who have read the works of Burton, Dixon, 
eas — lravellers who have been to Utah, and have described what 
od 0 t 1e place and the people without wilful misrepresentation. But 
are still vast numbers of persons who believe that those who go to Utah 


a the letters which are written there by a population of about 150,000, _ 
% a’ows hone to pass but those which are favorable to ‘‘ Mormonism;” that 
a band of men called Danites, or Destroying Angels, who are ready 


sierday’s special telegram to the Jerald, which announced that the far-- 


“hever return, unless specially permitted by Brigham Young ; that he -- 
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for any deed of blood at the bidding of their chief; that the “ Mormons” 
unbelievers In Jesus Christ, and that they worship Joseph Smith and rele 
the Bible; that Utah is a hotbed of licentiousness and impurity, and mg 
other things equally false and ridiculous. 
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Men professing to be ministers of Christ’s Gospel, and who are libeimmmngss 4 
paid to enlighten the minds of the people, circulate sucli stories as the abommmnted : 
and pretend to believe them. Their object in doing this is to excited | Zeb 
passions of unthinkiny people against the Elders who are sent from Zion ae OC” 
proclaim the truth, and thus preserve both their flocks and their living. Bae 8 
we are close upon the time when all these ‘‘ hobgoblin” and ‘“ penny nové ition 
stories will be blown to the winds, and when those who have so industriogafame BS 
eireulated them will meet with the contempt they merit. For the great ni patha 
read which the Saints are helping to build, will assist wonderfully in imakis oo 

the 


ail pations acquainted with us and with eur doctrines and institutions, a 
those whose eves have been blinded by editors and priests, will wake up tea 
that Utah is the freest spot on earth, that the Latter-day Saints are the ma 
virtnons, law-abiding, and God-fearing people living, and that ‘‘ Mormon 
society is a pattern to this generation for sobriety, order, and peace, for th 
presence of all that sraces and adorns humanity, and for the absence of thos 
vices which are the plague-spots of civilization, and which are wasting t 
Gentiles away. 

We are living in momentous times. Great changes are taking place on thi 
little lobe, and greater are approaching. God has commence to take hold 
the a Tairs of men, and though they are unwilling that He whose right it 
to veien should govern and control all things, yet he will continue his work 


it shail seein good to him, until every power is subdued, and the baneful effect C 
of man’s mismanagen.ent are swept away from earth. He has promised thi. ( 
he will ent his work short in righteousness,” and the railroad, the telegraphga Dear 
and ali the inventions of the age which men credit to themselves, but whi ‘od 
aire really manifestations of the hght of God reflected upon their minds, wi ais 
be used by their Divine Author for the wide extension and speedy consunuag@™ |... 
tion of his marvellous work, | di 

Phe Latter-day Saints have borne misrepresentation and abuse, to say M™oung 
thing of persecution and spoliation, for cight and thirty years ; . but they hav Stee 
pationtly waited for the day when they shall be understood by all men in the at 
true character, as they are known to God and the holy angels. That time i vi] 
now fast approaching, and they hail it with joy and satisfaction. They chemi |}, 
fully engage upen the rouch work of the great railway, not only fer the oe we 
rial and intrinsic benefits they expect it to bring to them, but because it vil sg 
assist ina ery great degree in making them and their doctrines and irstit one 
tions known to the world. When the bitter prejudices and false notions CMM | 
cerning the Saints are dissolved by the light of truth and the force of reaschi. 
so that the Elders of this Church can freely proclaim among all people ihe eri 
Gospel revealed in these days from the heavens, it will be a glorious time ae 
those who are searching after truth, and a day of shame and ignominy i" ey 
those who have wilfully misrepresented the people of God. The time is NCA 6 


may the Lord hasten it ! > ny 


, 


THE ‘‘MINNESOTA.”—The steamship Minnesota, with a company of SoU es 
numbering 534 persons, left ewer for New York on Tuesday, June S0th. 
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vious to her departure, a ‘meeting ~zas held on the poop deck, when the 
ig were addressed by President F. D. Richards, upon the course which 


er, and bro’ herly lo: e, and promised them, on condition of observing these 
nied and sustained President of. the company, and Elders Ezra J. Clarkg 
1 Zebulon Jacobs his counsellors. Elder C. W. Penrose engaged in prayer, 
1 dedicated the ship and the company to the care and protection of Almighty 
i. Several hymns were sung, and much good feeling was displayed. In 
lition to the presiding officers of the company, the following-named return- 
missionaries took passage on the Minnesota—Elders Isaac A. Kimball, 
nathan Steggell, George Hunter, William S. Grant, and Almon Robison. 
» Minnesota steamed away to sea at 4 p.m., amid the cheers and rejoicings 
the Saints on board. God speed her’on her way. > : 


NOTICE.—-The Office in London is removed from 30, Florence Street, to 
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. . AMERICA. working on the line that I should fear 
Salt Lake City, June 4, 1868. so much, thouzh no doubt they woald 
bier G. B. Gibbs, cause some trouble, and raise a muss 
Dear brothe r George,—The railroad | oceasionally, but it would be the bum- 
the chief topic of conversation now. | mers, gamblers, saloon and hurdy- 
erybody feels interested in it. I | gurdy keepers, border ruffians, and 
not believe there is an. Elder in | desperadoes generally, who prey upon 
| Israel, possessing the Spirit of God, | the laborers, whom I should fear most. 
i dees not feel glad that President | Now we shall be free of all these evi- 
oung has the contract for grading | dences of civilization to a very great 
te road from the head of Echo eafon | extent. I heard a brother remark— 
“ward. Tt is not the impetus | and I thought very wisely—that it 
wil waive to trade, the money that | would be better for the Saints to do 
wil putin the hands of the artizans | the work for nothing, if necessary, 
‘llaborers amongst our people that | than to let outsiders do it, as it would 
* Tejoice im, but that it will keep the | cost us more to preserve our cattle and 
ney So carned in the midst of Is- | horses from thieves, and our families 
i. Had Gentiles had the contract, | from insult, than to roll up our sleeves 
“Y would have traded with Gentiles, | and go and do the work ourselves. 
Ml overflooded us with traders not of | You would be surprized what a dif- 
po would have crowded into the | ference the opening up of this con- 
apd and made all the money—if | tract has made with some of our weak- 
to be made. Besides, | kneed and short-sighted brethren. 
betleng er consideration of great | Some would insinuate that the Presi- 
tage it 73 can form some esti- | dent was wrong ‘in sending for the 
result would be to | poor this year, “Look,” they would 
00 Trish yo settlements of 5000 or | say, ‘‘ there is no work for them to do 
isn, German, and other labor- | when they get here, there is scarcely 


a! 
ves. It is not the men actually | let alone those coming, and besides, 


y should pursue on their voyaze. He exhorted them to faithfulness, unity, 


rs, a safe and swift passage across the sea. Elder John Parry was ap- 


'S crowding through our peaceful | enough flour to feed what are here, 


| Bishop's Grove, Ball’s Pond Road, Islington. 
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the millions on millions of locusts will 
eat all this year’s crop, then what 
shall we do?” Now the question is 
answered. Not only will there be 
work for them to do, but they will 
actually be needed, not only excava- 
tors and blasters, but cooks, bakers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, teamsters, 
plowmen, &c. We could not do the 
work very well ourselves without help 
from our brethren in Europe now pre- 
paring to leave for Utah. So there 
will be plenty of work for them, as 


the Lord well knew when he inspired. 


the President to call on the Saints 
here to help their brethren from the 
vld countries. But then, that will 
not bring food if the crops fail. I 
am thankful to be able to say that 


will be a glorious harvest. True, the 
grasshoppers (locusts) will do some 
damage, but I have no fears they will 
destroy the whole crop, no, not a 
quarter of it. Harvest has already 
commenced in the settlements on the 
Muddy. 

Abou: three weeks or so-ago, the 
brethren set in in good earnest to des- 
troy the ‘*iron-clads.” They had con- 
sideralle success by burning, drown- 
ing, or burying them; but soon the 
Lord appeared to take the job in hand, 
to exemplify the old saying, that He 
helps those who help themselves. We 
have had unprecedented wet weather, 
a iortnight’s rainata time ; even now 
it is cold and showery. This wet has 
killed millions cf grasshoppers, at the 
Same time causing the wheat to grow 
stronger aud quicker than otherwise, 
as weil as bringing that up again 
Which the destructive insects had 
eaten up. 

I suppose I shall see you this fall. 
ishall be glad to weleome you. Re- 
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_across the Plains, through the State 


report all round seems to declare there , 


| 


| 
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member me most kindly to brother 


Richards, Penrose, and all old friends. 
I hope to see many of thein this year. 

With love, L remain as ever your 
brother, 


G. 


a 


ENGLAND. 
Sheffield, June 

President F. D. Richards. 
Dear Brother, — Having been re- 
leased from my labors in this country, 
Ideem it a duty to give you a brief 


21, 1868. 


I realized many blessings from 1 
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report of my travels since 
home in Dixie. 

At the General Conference hel 
Salt Lake City on the 6th April, 19 
I was appointed to a mission in} 
rope ; accordingly I left there Ay 
30th, in company with a nambe 
other missionaries, and arrived 
New York June 21st. After stayi 
there two days, I embarked, a 
with a number of Elders from { 
Valley, on tlie steainship Helv 
bound for Liverpool, where we arrive 
safely after a twelve days’ voyas 


leaving 


heavenly Father while on my journ 


and on the ocean, for which | feel 
thank him most sincerely. 

On arriving at Liverpool, July & 
[, with my brother missionaries, we 
kindly received by Elders Orson Prat 
W. B. Preston, and A. Miner. Iv 


appointed by Elder Orson Pratt the 
labor in the Bedfordshire Conferengi Pea 
under the direction of Elder W. 3 yj} 
Warren, and I labored with pleasug).ss 
under him until he was released, sougioy 
time in August, from the Presiceag@™yoth 
of the Bedfordshire Conference, ah. ¥ 
Elder Richard Benson was appointed | y, 
succeed him. I travelled under 4 
der Benson’s direction until Mar 
1867, at which time I was relea Sh 
from my labors in that Confereia Doan! 
and appointed to travel in the Shell pe 
Conference, under the Presidency bavhe 
Elder Edwin Walker. During “iesir 
following suyamer, Elders om 
Cullougi and L. W. Richards 
from the Valley, and were @ppol"@iaway 
‘to travel in the Sheffield Conterend were 
Sometime in August, while travellil hro 
‘around the Conference with, 
Richards, he was taken sick with i very 
sinal!-pox. [ waited ou him 
was attacked with the same disci coas 
from which, with erysipelas 10 “for 
face, I suffered very much. My grat Whi 
ful thanks are due to sister Coll excl 
for her unremitting care and attd pect 
tion to myself and Elder Richards "Bua 
ring our illness. Since then, althons We 
able to travel, my health has not "iq whe 


i 
‘Ihave also received many bless 


very good, 

I can truly say that while m! 
country I have been greatly je 
by the Lord, for which | feel thas 
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pr me, and the Saints among whom 
ave labored, for which L pray God 
bless them abundantly ; and as 
is may be the last chance I shall 
ve at present to thank the brethren 
j sisters of the Bedfordshire and 
efield Conferences for their many 
ndnesses to me, especially when I 
ve been ill with severe colds, small- 
x, and other afflictions, I take this 
portunity to do so, and will say that 
ey have treated me with the love of 
ethren and sisters indeed, as such I 
teem them, and say to them all, be 
good cheer, do right, and the time 
i] come that you will be released 
om the tyranny and oppression you 
re now under in the world. 
I feel as though I have done a little 
nod while on my mission, and desire 
pgive the Lord the praise for all I 
ave done, and still hope to live and 
am to do a greater amount of good 
the future. 
Fearing 1 may be intruding too far, 
will now close, praying the Lord to 
less You with every needful qualifica- 
ion for high calling, also the 
rethren in the office and throughout 
he Mission. 

[remain your brother in the Gospel, 
R. Fawcerr. 


“Ee Ship Constitution, June 26, 1868. 
resident F. D, Richards. 
Dear Brother, —The captain just dis- 
; turbed my slumbers by asking if I 
lesired to send a few lines to you, so 
am scratching away in ahurry. The 
aptain is sending to land five stow- 
aways. The poor, miserable fellows 
were forced to make their appearance 
hrough starvation. We are now off 
Wicklow Head. The wind has been 
very unfavorable, so we have the plea- 
sure of cruising first to examine the 
coast of Ireland, then Wales, then 
lor variety sake, the Isle of Man. 
Vhen we are fully satisfied with the 
‘Xcursionary part of our voyage, we ex- 
pect to leave these washings, and ac- 
quaint ourselves with a better country. 
‘ are taking it like the wise man 
performs a long journey—slow 
” easy at first, which will gradually 
the passengers, so that the 
ghness, when it comes, will not be 
“severe on them. There has been 
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very little sickness as yet, and all feel 
first rate. I never in all my life saw 
a more peaceable compuny of as, ol 
Every one seems to de as cheerful as 
though they were at home, and some 
perhaps more so. 

Getting the supplies together has 
caused ns considerable difficulty, for 
the mate did not know where the 
varieties were, and we have over- 
hauled so as to make a selection, but 
we shall get along all right when once 
broken in. 

Those five persons who were secreted 
somewhere in the ship are young men, 
but where they were has not yet been 
found out. They were not below 
among our people. The captain is 


| very kind and sociable, and I think 


we will get along all right. 
I am, with love to ail, yours respect- 


fully, 
H. H. 


Ship Minnesota, near Ireland, 
July 1, 1863. : 
President F. D. Richards. 

Dear Brother,—-I am glad to inform 
you that we are all well, and the aged 
wish to inform their friends that they 
feel first rate, and thankful that they 
are so far on their journey towards 
Zion. Many inquire of me, ‘‘ When 
are we going to be sick,” &c., as we 
have not the slightest sign of it yet. 

We have divided the Saints into 
four general departments, and have 
set the following Elders to preside over 
them:—William Grant, George Hun- 
ter, Almon Robison, and Joseph 
Granger, and subdivided them into 11 
wards, with native Elders to preside 
over them. 

Elders Clark and Jacobs are helping 
me to make all comfortable as far as 
we can, and everything is going on 
very satisfactory on the ship. The 
captain and officers are very kind and 
agreeable. We shall see for the few 
things that have gone down to the 
hold after we pass Queenstown, whi 
we expect to reach about 1 or 2 p.m. 2 

The doctor is a very agreeable gen- 
tleman, and seems to take a great in- 
terest in our welfare. The captain 
gave our families the liberty to go on 
the upper middle deck, so that they 
may md all the fresh air they have 
a mind, which is very desirable. We ° 
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the millions on millions of locusts will 
eat all this year’s crop, then what 
shall we do?’ | Now the question is 
answered. Not only will there be 
work for them to do, but they will 
actually be needed, not only excava- 
tors and blasters, but cooks, bakers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, teamsters, 
plowmen, &c. We could not do the 
work very well ourselves without help 
from our brethren in Europe now pre- 
paring to leave for Utah. So there 
will be plenty of work for them, as 
the Lord well knew when he inspired 
the President to call on the Saints 
here to help their brethren from the 
old countries. But then, that will 
not bring food if the crops fail. I 
am thankinl to be able to say that 


report all round seems to declare there | 


will be a glorious harvest. True, the 
vrasshoppers (locusts) will do some 
damage, but I have no fears they will 


destroy the whole crop, no, not a_ 


quarter of it. Harvest has already 
commenced in the settlements on the 
Muddy. 

Abou: three weeks or so ago, the 
brethren set in in good earnest to des- 
troy the ‘‘iron-clads.” They had con- 
siderable success by burning, drown- 


Lord appeared to take the job in hand, 
to exemplify the old saying, that He 
helps those who help themselves. We 
have had unprecedented wet weather, 
a fortnight’s rainata time ; even now 
it is cold and showery. This wet has 


same time causing the wheat to grow 
stronger and quicker than otherwise, 
as well as bringing that up again 
which the destructive insects had 
eaten up. 

I suppose L shall see you this fall. 
i shall be glad to welcome you. Re- 


Richards, Penrose, and all old friends. 
| hope to see many of them this year. 
With love, 1 remain as ever your 


brother, 
| G. 
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sinali-pox. 
member me most kindly to brother 


| report of my travels since leaving my 
home in Dixie. | 

At the General Conference held ;: 
Salt Lake City on the 6th April, 196 
I was appointed to a mission in Ky 
rope ; accordingly I left there Apr 
30th, in company with a number of 
other missionaries, and arrived jj 
New York June 21st. After stayin 
there two days, I embarked, alon 
with a number of Elders from th 
Valley, on the steainship Helvetia, 
bound for Liverpool, where we arrived 
safely after a twelve days’ voyaye. 
I realized many blessings from uy 
heavenly Father while on my journey 
_across the Plains, through the States, 
and on the ocean, for which I feel t 
thank him most sincerely. 
On arriving at Liverpool, July 6th, 
[, with my brother missionaries, wer 
kindly received by Elders Orson Pratt, 
W. B. Preston, and A. Miner. I was 
appointed by Elder Orson Pratt t 


labor in the Bedfordshire Conference, 
under the direction of Elder W. >. 
Warren, and I labored with pleasure 


under him until he was released, soues 


time in August, from the Presidenc 
_of the Bedfordshire Conference, au 
Elder Richard Benson was appointed" 
ing, or burying them; but soon the — 


succeed him. I travelled under E- 


der Benson’s direction until Mares, 


1867, at which time I was release 
from my labors in that Conference, 


appointed to travel in the Sheflies 
Conference, under the Presidency v! 
Elder Edwin Walker. 
killed millions cf grasshoppers, at the | 


During the 
following summer, Elders H. J. Me 
Cullougi and L, W. Richards arrive 
from the Valley, and were appomtes 
to travel in the Shefiield Conferene. 


Sometime in August, while travellin, 


around the Conference with Vide 
Richards, he was taken sick with th 
saited ou him 
was attacked with the same disease 
from which, with erysipelas 1 sé 
face, I suffered very much. Ly grate 
ful thanks are due to sister -Colber 
for her unremitting care and atte)! 
tion to myself and Hider Richards a 


ENGLAND. 
Sheffield, June 21, 1868. 
President F. D. Richards. 
Dear Brother, — Having been re- 
leased from my labors in this country, 


ring our illness. Since then, wong th 
able tu travel, my health has not bee 
very good, 


by the Lord, for which 1 feel thankfe: 


I deem it a duty to give you a brief 


‘Ihave also received many bless. 


I can truly say that while in ths 
country I have been greatly bless! 
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wm his servants who have been placed 
over me, and the Saints among whom 
thave labored, for which I pray God 
bless them abundantly ; and as 
this may be the last chance I shall 


bg 


eld i; 
1866 


0 Eo have at present to thank the brethren 
Apri nd sisters of the Bedfordshire and 
shefield Conferences for their many 
iM \indnesses to me, especially when I 


ay in 


have been ill with severe colds, small- 


pox, and other afflictions, I take this 


1 the opportunity to do so, and will say that 
vel they have treated me with the love of 
rive brethren and sisters indeed, as such I 
YAStJMM esteem thera, and say to them all, be 


L 
ates, 
el ty 


of good cheer, do right, and the time 
will come that you will be released 
from the tyranny and oppression you 
are now under In the world, 

I feel as thongh I have done a little 
good while on my mission, and desire 
togive the Lord the praise for all I 
have done, and still hope to live and 
learn to do a greater amount of good 
in the future. : 

Fearing | may be intruding too far, 
[will now close, praying the Lord to 
bless you with every needful qualifica- 
ton for yorr high calling, also the 
brethren in the office and throughout 
the Mission. 

[remain your in the Gospel, 

R, 
iy Ship Coustitution, June 26, 1868. 
President F. D. Richards. 
Dear Brother, —The captain just dis- 
turbed my slumbers by asking if I 
desired to send a few lines to you, so 
lam scratching away in ahurry. The 
captain is sending to land five stow- 
aways. The poor, miserable fellows 
were forced to make their appearance 
through starvation. We are now off 
Wicklow Head. The wind has been 
very unfavorable, so we have the plea- 
sure of cruising first to examine the 
coast of Ireland, then Wales, then 
for variety sake, the Isle of Man. 
én we are fally satisfied with the 
“xcursionary part of our voyage, we ex- 
pect to leave these washings, and ac- 
quaint ourselves with a better country. 
€ are taking it like the wise man 
who performs a long journey—slow 
and easy at first, which will gradually 
‘nure the passengers, so that the 
toughness, when it comes, will not be 


“severe on them. There has been 


Oth. 


were 
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very little sickness as yet, and all feel 
first rate. I never in all my life saw 
a more peaceable compuny of people. 
Every one seems to be as cheerful as 
though they were at home, and some 
perhaps more so. 

Getting the supplies together has 
caused us considerable difficulty, for 
the mate did not know where the 
varieties were, and we have over- 
hauled so as to make a selection, but 
we shall get along all right when once 
broken in. 

Those five persons who were secreted 
somewhere in the ship are young men, 
but where they were has not yet been 
found out. They were not below 
among our people. The captain is 
very kind and sociable, and I think 
we will get along all right. 

Iam, with love to ail, yours respect 


fully, | 

H. H. 

x Ship Minnesota, near Ireland, 
July 1, 1863. 
President F. D. Richards. 

Dear Brother,—I am glad to inform 
you that we are all well, and the aged 
wish to inform their friends that they 
feel first rate, and thankful that they 
are so far on their journey towards 
Zion. Many inquire of me, ‘‘ When 
are we going to be sick,” &c., as we 
have not the slightest sign of it yet. 

We have divided the Saints into 
four general departments, and have 
set the following Elders to preside over 
them:—William Grant, George Hun- 
ter, Almon Robison, and Joseph 
Granger, and subdivided them into 11 
wards, with native Elders to preside 
over them. 

Elders Clark and Jacobs are helping 
me to make all comfortable as far as 
we can, and everything is going on 
very satisfactory on the ship. The. 
captain and officers are very kind and 
agreeable. We shall see for the few 
things that have gone down to the 
hold after we pass Queenstown, i) 
we expect to reach about 1 or 2 p.m. 3 

The doctor is a very agreeable gen-. 
tleman, and seems to take a great in- 
terest in our welfare. The captain 
gave our families the liberty to go on 
the upper middle deck, so that they 


may have all the fresh air they have 
a mind, which is very desirable. We ” 
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expect many passengers on board from , your kind attention and care to make 
Queenstown. The weather is very | us comfortable, and I can assure you 
agrevable, and all is as well as we can | the Saints feel to say a hearty amen. 


wish for, and a great deal better than IT remain, in connection with Elder 
any of the passengers expected. Kimbal!, Clark, Jacobs, and Robjs 


Ido not know of anything else that | who have the charge of the Saints 


we want to mention, but please to ac- | your faithful brother in the Gospel, 
cept of our best love and respects for | JOHN Parry. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


There have bee: C4 peers and G2 baronets created sinee T852. 

The Union Pasiic Railroad is now open to the 620th mile post from the 
Missouri River. The Great Highway is moving westward with inarvellous 
rapidity. 

Time is 2 grateful friend ; use it well, and it never fails to wake suitable 
reqnital, 

The daily amount of water raised by evaporation from the sea, has been 
computed to be no less than 164 cubic miles, or about 60,000 cubie miles 
annually. 

The money spent in relief of the poor in England and Wales amounted in 
ISG67 to close £7 .090, 000 

Dering last year more than half a million of money (540,584) was trans 
initte to Ireland from America by emigrants to their friends, £202,914 of the 
beloy in the form of prepaid passage orders. 

The following is Josh Billings’ notion of a thoronghbred gentlemen :—A 
hob-tail coat, 2 pennie papar koller, a white kotton weskit, yvalier trowsers 
without any cloth into the legs, shiny lether boots, a pair of yaller gloves, and 
Insice of “cmallathing got up in imitation of a man, but, as the ounter- 
feiters say, poorly executed, and not kalkerlated to deseve. Mustasl indis- 
pensabul, and brancs onnecessary. Fine specimens on exhibition. ; 

Thirteen persons have been placed on their trial at Belgrade, charged with 
being concerned in the assassination of Prince Michael of Servia. They are 
accused of having conspired to overthrow the Government in favor of Kara- 
Georgewich. Several of the prisoners, amongst them Radovanish, who was 
one of the assassins, have pleaded guilty. oe 

It is stated that the ramite plant, which has been introduced into the United 
States from Java, is attracting much attention in the South. It is believed 
that it wil! ultimately supersede cotton. Its fibres are said to be finer and 
stronger than the best flax—as fine, indeed, as Sea Island cotton: and that 
they take eolors as readily as the best wool or silk. The cultivation of the 
rainie plant has been tried in various Alabama plantations with success. 

ISATHING.—-A?’ a recent inquest held by Mr. Bedford, the coroner for West- 
minster, ou the >ody of x» young man who was drowned in the Serpentine, the 
coroner read a letter from a gentleman residing in Portland Place, who signe 
himself ‘* Sanitas,” on ‘‘Injudicious bathing.” He advised all bathers not to 
enter the water with a full stomach, asin plunging into the water congestion 0 
the braiu was, such circumstances, hkely to ensue. A bath should not be 
taken at an varher period than two hours after a meal. ‘The writer sugges 
that the Loyal Humane Society should inform the public of this by means? 
painted boar:s. Dr. Seton quite agreed with ‘* Sanitas,” but said it was equally 
dangerons to bathe with an empty stomach. In the present cuse there was 10 
food in the stomach, which rendered the body more susceptible to cramp. 

A Weieuty JopGment.—Ameriean lawyers have had a plentiful harvest this 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 4h 


mber of railway suits, bronght before the courts in 
the 18th ult. the heaviest judgment probably ever 
ecovered, amounting to upwards of four million six hundred thousand dollars 
fnearly a million sterling), .was entered in the Supreme Court, at New York, 
against the Union Pacitic Railway Company. The judgment was recovered by 
yMamthe construction contractors of the defendants’ line of road, as compensation 

MBB services performed and as damages for the subsequent breach of the contract, 

the officers of the road having driven the contractors off, 

4 Virtage Destroyep By Frme.—The vfllage of Marquette, on Lake 
Superior, was visited on the night of Inne 11 by the most terribly distrnetive 
enflavration known in the annals of the West, the entire business portion 
ifthe town being literally annihilated, and every merchant in the place, with 
not asingle exception, being burned cut. The fire commenced in the extensive 
shops of the Marqnette and Ontonagon Railroad Company, which cover an acre 
of ground, and which were supplied with a force pump and a large quantity of 
buckets, affurding the only means of protection from the ravages of fire which 
were iu the town. ‘These being destroyed at the outset, the place was at the 
merey of the devouring elements, and it cid not stop till there was nothing 


year in an immense nu 
every State. On 


: more for it to feed upon. The loss ts estimated at $1,000,000. ; 
. A Washington paper states that the ram Stonewall had arrived at Yoxohama, 


le Japan, after 1ong and monotonous voyage of nine months, havin travelled 
0,670 miles, the longest distance ever made by an iron clad ship without 
S ios The Stonewall is the only ram that has crossed the Pacifie Ocean. 
She touched at twelve ports, and consumed 2050 tons of coal. She was in 
several gales, but rode through in safety. | 
1 Amonnment of Luther was last week uncovered at Worms in the presence 
"BB ofthe King of Prussia, the King of Wurtemberg, and other German nota- 
bilities. The Qneen, it seems, telegraphed to the King of Prussia on the 
her “hearty congratulations,” adding, Protestant nel ind cordi- 
ally sympathises wih an event which unites the Protestant princes and 
peopes of Germany.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Pull Mall Gazette writes—‘‘ It is certain that 

not only is the idea again becoming prevalent ‘hat hostilities are at hand, but 
wmmercial people are becoming decidedly anxious for war as the «only means 
ofescapine from the present ruinous uncertainty. The times are said to re- 
wmble those which ushered in the fall of Louis Phillippe—on the one sidea 
Sovereign who wants to be liberal, on the other Ministers s'rongly opposed to 
ane ineasures, public meetings commencing, and the press waxing exceeding 
old. 
Austria, as might have been expected, is not frightened by the harmless 
thunders of the Vatiean. The regulations for carrying out ths civil marriage 
law have received the Imperial sanction and been promnigated. Coupled with 
this action there is a signtticant paragraph in one of the semi-official journals 
to the effect that the Government does not attach any par‘icular importance 
tothe Papal allcention, and will content itself with an energetic protest against 
literference on the part of the Pope. The power of the Papacy has indeed 
fallen low in once coneordat-bound Anstria. | 

A New Inrernan Macuing.—Great excitement has been produced at 
Marseilles, by threatening letters sent to some of the principal intabitants de-— 
mandine sums of 25,000 trancs from each. One of the persous having paid no 
attention to the missive, received a few days later a parcel which had been left. 
at his house by astranger. The packet proved to be a volume entitled “La 
he Side and the merchant, who had some suspicious, having carefully 

the corners of some of the leaves, found that the middie of the book had 
been Scooped out, aud the space filled with detonating powder a ranged with 
themical matches and saud paper in such a manner that on the book bei 
Without a2: id was thus able to examine the new kind ot | infernal machine 
unger, All the letters sent bear the signature of Paudolini. 
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